ON 
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— 


Get all the light youpay tor! 


Have the right lamps, of the right wattage, 
in the right positions — you will thus avoid 


eye-strain and headache, and get better vision 


BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF 
ELECTRIC LAMPS 


THE EDISON 


SWAN ELEC RRC Co. EADS 


and Mary 


POTTER'S 
Catan Pasiilles 


All Chemists and Stores, V/1 4 per tin. 
Supplies limited but worth trying for. 


POTTER & CLARKE LTD - ARTILLERY LANE - €.1 


SES TET 
QUALITY 


SOUND 
EQUIPMEN' 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatr: 
* Equipment available on hire for long or she 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TR!X ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Pla 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lim 


Tue FLORENCE MOORE THEATRE STUDIOS 


Patrons | Leon M. Lion: Donald Wolfit . 
| E. Guy Pertwee | 


COMPREHENSIVE STACE TRAINING 


For prospectus and 25, Brunswick Road, | 
Audition Appointments Hove 2, Sussex q 
Apply to Secretary :— Telephone : Hove mel 
3 g 3 | 

hs OSES, humped or otherwise, remodelled to 81| 
the face, without cletection. Outstanding , Re! 


| permanently set back, Red Veins, Moles, Lit! 
around Eyes or prematurely aged faces treatt 


Experience of over 25 years of treatments. Wr 
for an appointment for free consultation. B 
T.W., c/o Spiers Service, Ltd., 69, Fleet Stre! 
W.C.4. 


er = | 


BaRhy DUNCAN always has many Theatrii 
¥¥ Books and Prints, Fashion Plates and_ ofl) 
interesting items at the Thule Gallery, 11, | 
Martin’s Court, W.C.2. Tem. 1741. Betwe| 
Wyndham’s and Leicester Square Tube. ‘ 


Clear, Sparkling Eyes are 
healthy. Sore, inflamed 
and bloodshot eyes are not 
healthy and need the lotion 
prepared from a tablet of 
OPTABS in water. Practise 
this daily to prevent styes 
and to beautify and 
strengthen your eyes. 


Sold by Chemists only 
10d. 2/6 5/6 taxed 


WEDS 


YEALOTION TABLETS 
“THE EYES’ BEST FRiEND 
FOR YEARS”’ 


te E 


*EICHNER make-up 


Only the finest of genuine raw 
materials are being used in the 
production of Leichner make-up. 


The Leichner quality standard 
remains unchanged and unchallenged. 


LEICHNER 


[amous for Fine Cosmetics. since 1873 
-eichner House, Acre Lane, London S.W.2 
ea at a a a 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


AMHERST WEBBER and 
W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


CLAREVILLE ST., S.W.7 


(Ken. 5845) (2 mins. Gloucester Road Station) 


Directors : 


Scholarships available for Men 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


PLAN | 


NOT TOHAVEACOLD 


Take two Serocalcin tablets daily, for 
thirty consecutive days. That is the 
plan—and in most cases it provides 
immunity from colds for the following 
three or four months, 


Serocalcin is thought to act by build- 
ing up the natural resistive capacity of 
the body against invading organisms 
that cause colds. Some fail to 
respond to the stimulation which 
Serocalcin gives to the natural 
defences, but fortunately most people 
experience satisfactory results and, 
by following the simple Serocalcin 
plan, can and do—year after year— 
enjoy complete freedom from colds. 


To treat existing colds, Serocalcin is taken in 
a dosage of 3 tablets three times a daily. 


Your Doctor or Chemist will tell you 
more about 


SEROCALCIN 


For the prevention and treatment of 
the common cold. 


The full Serocalcin immunising course (60 tablets) 
costs &/5% inc. tax; and there is a small pack of 
twenty tablets for which the charge is 3/43, All 
who suffer from the common cold are invited to 
send for booklet “ Immunity from Colds,” 


MADE BY 
HARWOODS LABORATORIES LTD., 
WATFORD 


Max actor 


SKHOLLY WOOD LONDON 


We have much pleasure in announcing that our world 


famous theatrical make-up is now obtainable at our 
Salon, 16 Old Bond Street, W.1, and the following 


stores throughout the provinces :— 


Fenwicks Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
_ Lewis’s Ltd., Birmingham 

Lewis’s Ltd., Manchester 

Lewis’s Ltd., Liverpool 

Lewis’s Ltd., Leeds 

Lewis’s Ltd., Leicester 

Lewis’s Ltd., Glasgow 

Lewis’s Ltd., Hanley 


To ensure fair and equal distribution these cosmetics 
can only be supplied on presentation of Variety Artists 
Federation, Equity and Concert Artists Association 
Cards. 


“ Cosmetics bf ‘the Stars? 
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Houston-Rogers 


Dame Theatrelovers everywhere were delighted when Edith Evans was made a 
Dame of the British Empire in the New Year Honours List, for few of 

Edith our actresses have shown such brilliance and versatility. Dame Edith, who 
i Is at present playing Mrs. Malaprop in The Rivals, at the Criterion, with 


rare distinction (a study of her in this part appears above), is to be seen 
Kvans soon ag Shakespeare's Cleopatra. 
During the war, Dame Edith travelled thousands of miles for ENSA, 
fouring the Garrison Theatres in this country and playing to troops in 
Burma and India. 
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<ovely Haly 


O matter what style of hair- 

dressing you adopt, the regular 
use of Evan Williams Shampoo will 
increase its beauty and charm — 
remember this perfect shampoo 
contains elements upon which hair 
thrives—it is this that makes it so 
different and superior. 


‘CAMOMILE’ for fair hair. 
‘ORDINARY, for dark hair. 


€ Refuse substitutes. The name ‘Evan Williams’ 
appears on every packet and is the only 
guarantee of the contents. 


INC. TAX 


e 


Employers ! You can reduce Absen- 
teeism caused by the Common Cold, 
Influenza, etc., by giving all your 
staff a 20-day course of INFLUCOL, 
the Oral Vaccine which is scientifi- 
cally devised to prevent and treat 
the Common Cold. INFLUCOL is a 
medical anti-body product which 
fortifies and quickens natural resis- 
tance to cold and ‘flu toxins, One 
pellet daily provides immunity from 
co'ds for 3 to 4 months.. INFLUCOL 
is swallowed in pellet form. The cost 
of an INFLUCOL course is low— 
and is a sound business investment. 


FOR THOSE WITH COLDS NOW 


Four INFLUCOL pellets. taken 
daily by each member affected 
will quickly clear the trouble 
and prevent recurrence. 
SPECIAL INDUSTRIAL TERMS 
from Qualified Chemists or 
Direct from the Sole 
Manufacturers. 


INFLUCOL 


le priven€ aad Creat colds 
iINFLUCOL LTD., CHAPEL ST , BRADFORD 


Pivala  toald 


(Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL) 
a ae ce set Sa aE Se 


Bees Editorial and Advertising Offices: Subscription 
ol. XLII 1 13/6 per year 
No. 253 ,» DORSET BUILDINGS, 
post free 


+ SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, 


LONDON, E.C.4 (Central 1555) 


February, 1946 


At a luncheon given by the governors 
of the Stratford Memorial Theatre, on 
January 21st, at the Savoy, encouraging 
plans for this year’s Festival were made 
known. The chairman, Lord Iliffe, stressed 
the new approach that would be fostered 
as to Stratford’s place in the future 
cultural life of the nation. It was realised, 
he said, that Stratford was no longer a 
jocal affair, but was a national, if not an 
international institution. Lt.-Col. Ford- 
ham Flower, chairman of the council, was 
unfortunately absent through influenza, 
but in the course of his speech, read by 
his sister Mrs. Lloyd, he said it was his 
desire to make Stratford the world-centre 
of the finest Shakespearean acting, and 
that he wanted the existing charter broad- 
ened so that eminent men in the world of 
letters, music and art, might be admitted 
4s governors. 
Sir Barry Jackson, who is to be director 
of the Festival for the next two seasons, 
and who will be given wider powers than 


she director has _ previously possessed, 
aborated his plans for Stratford. While 
se will not introduce any revolutionary 


changes in the way of modern-dress pro- 
iuctions, etc., certain new methods would 
he adopted, chief among them that each 
play would have a different producer. For 
the non-Shakespearean play (usually 18th 
century), Sir Barry favoured the choice of 


playwrights contemporary with Shakes- 
peare, and had this year selected Mar- 
lowe’s Dr. Faustus. 


Among other schemes Sir Barry has in 
mind, is the re-opening of the old Strat- 
ford theatre after conversion. into an 
Elizabethan playhouse, where outstanding 
amateur companies and school productions 


Edited by Frances 


Stephens 


Over the Footlights 


The plays this year will be The Tempest 
(opening April 20th); Cymbeline (the birth- 
day play on April 23rd); Love’s Labour 
Lost (April 26th); Macbeth. (May 10th); 
As You Like It (May 31st); Henry V 
(June 21st); Dy. Faustus (July 12th); and 
Measure for Measure’ (August 23rd). The 
respective producers are: Eric Crozier, 
Nugent Monck, Peter Brook, Michael Mac- 
Owan, Herbert Prentice, Dorothy Green, 
George Rylands, and Frank MacMullan 
(who is attached to the drama department 


at Yale, and is coming over to produce 
Measure for Measure). © Robert Harris, 
Valerie Taylor, Mark Dignam, Robert 
Vernon, Dayid King-Wood, Ruth Lodge, 


Julian Somers, Richard Littledale and Paul 
Scofield are the leading players. Leonard 
Crainford is the new general manager. 
Invitations have been received for the 
company to visit America, South Africa, 
Australia and the Soviet Union. 

Practical evidence of the desire of those 
interested in the theatre in this country 
and the U.S.S.R. for a real interchange is 
the interesting Soviet Theatre Exhibition 
at Dorland Hall, which was opened on 
January 22nd by Madame Gusev, wife of 
H. E. the Soviet Ambassador. This most 
delightful exhibition is organised by the 
Theatre Section of the Society for Cultural 
Relations with the U.S.S.R., under the 
Presidency of Dame Edith Evans. 

The great part of the exhibits of this 
unique exhibition, the first of its kind, has 
been specially flown from Moscow, and 
includes some exquisite models of stage sets 


and stage costumes representing theatre 
activities all over the Soviet Union. The 
walls are bright with original colour 


designs for stage settings and photographs 


might be invited to perform. of actual stage and ballet productions. 
| e 
| THEATRICAL Robert W hite (> Sons SPANGLING 
JEWELLERY and 
| ee 19, Stukeley Street, SRaOUR WORK 
| ARMOUR Drury Lane, W.C.2 for 

FOR HIRE : Telephone: Holborn 0512 STAGE COSTUMES 


ESTABLISHED OVER 200 YEARS 


Harlequin presents the heart to 
St. James’s, showing L. to R.: 


Cinderella. The charming 


Annette Chappell (Columbine), Sara Gregory (Cinderella), Helen Cherry 


Edward 


Mandinian 


ballet from The Glass Slipper, at the 


(Fairy Godmother), Michael Anthony (Prince Charming), Frank Staff (Harlequin), and The Three 
Graces :— Sara Luzita (Beauty), Ann Lascelles (Truth), Elisabeth Schooling (Love). Incidentally, for 
the first time in the history of Cinderella a plastic shoe is used at the St. James’s Theatre. Usually 


a white satin Court 


shoe 


is used for the slipper. 


New Shaws of tac Wom 


“The Glass Slipper ’’—St. James's, Dec- 
cember 20th. 

“ Aladdin ’—Cambridge, December 21st. 

‘* Cinderella ’—Adelphi, December 24th. 

“The Shadow Factory ’’—Mercury, Dec- 
cember 19th. 

The Rock Theatre Company Rudolf 
Steiner Theatre. 


“Death of a Rat” 
January 16th. 


Lyvic, Hammersmith, 


“The Glass Slipper” 


E OBERT Donat’s production of this 

charming Herbert and Eleanor Farjeon 
fairy play, telling the story of Cinderella 
without the usual trappings of pantomime 
and knockabout comedy, is a _ revival of 
crystal prettiness. Sara Gregory is a new 
recruit as Cinderella and she plays the 
part and sings the songs with spontaneous 
sweetness. Geoffrey Dunn repeats his witty 
and loquacious performance as the King’s 
Herald, and Lawrence Hanray in a sym- 
pathetic study of Cinderella's father, Elsie 
French as the Stepmother, the grotesque 
stepsisters of Joan Sterndale Bennett and 


Olga May and the lovely Fairy Godmother 
of Helen Cherry, who now takes flight like 
a Taglioni Sylphide, add notably to one’s 
enjoyment. Andree Howard’s new _ ballet 
interlude (miscalled a Masque) is a poor 
example of her choreography and inferior 
to the one staged last year; but her final 
Harlequinade was excellently danced by the 
very promising young Ballet Rambert 
dancer, Annette Chappell, as Columbine, 
and Rex Reid, deputising for Frank Staff 
with notably improved ease, grace and 
finish, as Harlequin. Anne Lascelles, Sara 
Luzita and Elizabeth Schooling also dance 
well. Lulu Dukes mimes, as last year, 
with brilliant humour as the dumb Zany, 
and Clifton Parker’s music, some of it 18th 


century pastiche, has real distinction. A.W. 
“ Cinderella” 
A most tasteful drop-curtain, depicting 


Cinderella’s coach in exquisite pastel 
shades, suggested Jack Hylton’s pantomime 
at the Adelphi would be one of the finest 
ever seen. Apart from the glittering hoar- 
frost on the fir trees and the shimmering 
crinolines at the Ball, our hopes were not 


realised. The poor book gave Bud Flanagan 
little chance to treat us to a memorable 
performance as Buttons. There were fleeting 
moments of sentiment and pathos which 
Mr. Flanagan seized with the hand of a 
master, but they were all-too-fleeting and 
_all-too-rare. On the other hand, we missed 
his familiar breeziness in the comedy scenes 
with the Broker’s Men and the Ugly Sisters. 
To allow Gavin Gordon to play the thankless 
role of the Baron is a dog-in-the-manger 
Fiece of casting. One might as well invite 
Margot Fonteyn to play a part sitting in a 
bath-chair all evening. Few-singers have a 
finer voice or an easier stage presence 
than Mr. Gordon who might at least be 
allowed to open his mouth. Maybe it is 
just as well, as the choice of songs was 
uninspired and one left the theatre without 
a single melody, either new or old, ringing 
in the ears. : 


Clever music-hal] acts were inserted 
without any introduction and _ still less 
justification. Maybe their presence _per- 


suaded people they were getting value for 

the money, since they helped to drag out 
the show to three-and-a-half hours. What 
relation has a troupe of midgets to this 
most wonderful fairy story in the world, 
| when they are not even “excused” as 
entertainers at the Prince's Ball? Good 
as they were at their job, they simply 
took possession of the stage and dispelled 
' the fairy-tale atmosphere that should pervade 
‘the evening. Lois Green has an enchanting 
: smile, but unless the story-book illustrators 
| have been working under a misconception 
i for the past century, Cinderella would never 
] kave chosen so sophisticated a coiffure. 
‘Surely she simply combed her beautiful 
szolden tresses over her shoulders and left 
i st at that. 

Jean Adrienne’s principal boy has all 
the familiar dash; tiny Angela Glynne 
serves Mr. Flanagan as an effective new 
“feed ’’; the rest of the cast includes 
Desmond Campbell, Bebe de Roland, Peggy 
Rawlings, Baker, Dove and Allen, Bobbie 
iXimber, Marion Dawson, Dudley’s Midgets, 
and Beams’ Children. 1 Bie 

(see also page 33) 


‘“ Aladdin” 

BBINNIE ‘Hale has everything it takes to 
be the ideal principal boy; charm, 
rversatility, a pleasing voice and a certain 
‘fey’ quality that belongs to true panto- 
mime. There is also in this, Emile 
(Littler’s fourth London pantomime, good 
Support from comedians Hal Bryan as an 
‘excellent dame, and Jack Stanford as 
ishee Washee. The Ganjou Brothers and 
Juanita, the Tiller girls and Terry children 
are other bright spots, together with the 
Agar Young duo as a particularly sprightly 
horse and Laurie Mellin as an appealing 
Sat, 


Miss Hale wears some dazzling costumes 
and the Princess (Mary Meredith) is most 
decorative, but though this pantomime is 
built more on traditional lines than many 
we have seen of recent years, surely some 
of the magic has been taken out of this 
annual entertainment. Perhaps modern 
audiences prefer the new .semi-revue tech- 
nique, but however clever the turns may 
be, we grow a little tired, and, childhood 
memories to the fore, look in vain for the 
glittering spectacle in which pantomime 
should abound. Like Cinderella, Aladdin 
offers fine scope for elaborate scenic 
effects, but once again we were dis- 
appointed. But perhaps the passing years 
make us unduly critical; we take our fairy 
stories more seriously maybe. ini fe 


The Shadow Factory 


Tre most important movement in the 
theatre to-day is the talented work at 


-the Mercury towards bringing poetry back 


into life. More correct would it be to say 
that the brave achievement of the Mercury 
and Pilgrim Players is a re-affirmation of 
the poetic aspect of our common. life, 
work that has to be done anew for every 
generation. In Flecker’s Hassan, when 
the Caliph asked Hassan to imagine a 
nation whose people have forgotten poetry 
or whose poets have forgotten the people, 
Hassan replied that they would be a dark 
patch upon the world, and the Caliph 
approved his reply. There are many dark 
patches on the world to-day. 

The Shadow Factory by Anne Ridler is 
a vivid and timely play. If the writing 
savours of Eliot and the plot of Dickens, 
I would say so much the better. The 
important thing is that in the course of 
the ‘story the characters are continually 
expressing our secret criticisms of and 
hopes for our world and easing our spirits 
thereby. 

There is, necessarily, much very beauti- 
ful speaking in the play. Mr. Robert 
Speaight’s great gifts of combining speed 
with dignity and sense with music are 
continually in requisition. Mr. Donald 
Morley contrives an illusion of marvellous 
ordinariness, Mr. Alan Wheatley’s. per- 
formance is delightfully humourous and 
exciting and Mr. Frank Napier serves the 
author faithfully with an admirable 
idealisation of a real clergyman. The 
production by E. Martin Browne brings 
innumerable ideas into play with the 
utmost economy of means and space. 

H.G.M. 


The Rudolf Steiner Theatre 
wrt high self-esteem and wide gen- 
ral esteem would accrue to any West 
End theatre management that ventured to 
revive but one of the four plays that The 
Rock Theatre Company carries in reper- 
(Continued on page 8) 


New Shows of the Monthy (Coninuec) 
tory? These are Man and Superman by 
Bernard Shaw, The Father by August 
Strindberg, Tobias and the Angel by 
James Bridie and Atonement by Edward 
Thompson. A company that offers such 
adventures among masterpieces is worthy 
of much support; more than London was 
supplying when I had the gocd fortune to 
witness their productions of Shaw’s and 
Strindberg’s masterpieces. Both these plays 
demonstrate the secret dominance of the 
female in human society but, whereas 
Shaw evokes laughter by his habit of per- 
petually sacrificing his main theme for a 
verbal quip, Strindberg rigorously excludes 
every influence that might relieve the ten- 
sion and achieves a tragedy sombre and 
terrifying. The treatment of the plays by 
the gifted producer, Terence O’Brien, who 
also plays the key parts, accords with the 
authors’ intentions. Man and Superman, 
beginning as high comedy, passes into- 
something like vaudeville with the intro- 
duction of the comic motor-car in Act II. 
Thence forward, all .Mr. O’Brien’s  vir- 
tuosity is required to keep the main 
argument in sight. 

There is very high impressive acting in 
The Father, the tragedy of a genius mated 
with a thoroughly unsympathetic woman. 
Unforgettable are the studies of bafiled 
rage by Terence O’Brien, of patient and 
implacable venom by Ruth Spalding and 
aged, ivory calm by Nina Gerrard. It is 
of interest that the Rock Company has 
evolved from the Oxford Pilgrim Players. 

H.G.M. 


“ Death of a Rat” 


AN de Hartog, who has intellect in his 

writing and power to. grip, here 
attempts too much, and though our atten- 
tion was held for a lot of the time, our 
mind was constantly jibbing at the num- 
ber of themes presented and a _ certain 
conflict of purpose which seemed to overlay 
the whole. 

The stage is cleverly divided, and only 
one half at a time is used; the play being 
a series of flashes back and forward in 
time. Two scientists are engaged in cancer 
research in an Amsterdam laboratory, in 
1940, while Germany prepares for the 
coming slaughter. The elder man accident- 
ally pricks his finger during an experiment 
on a rat and knows his death is imminent. 
His young companion is disillusioned and 
uncertain of himself in the face of the im- 
pending European holocaust, and talks of 
throwing up his work, and so, with death 
hovering over him, the older man tells him 
his life story, hoping thereby to re-enthuse 
his partner for his great task of cancer 
research. 

We did not, however, quite see why the 
second young man should be thus renewed 
in his purpose, for the story was incon- 


D 


clusive. Dr. Wilts, when himself unsettled — 
during the Spanish Civil War by _ the 
thought that hundreds were being killed — 
each day senselessly while he was painfully 
trying to find the cure for one, meets the 
woman of his fate, a young astronomer, 
who is dying of tuberculosis. They fall ta 
love. Yolan the girl, who is a mystic, has 
strange clairvoyant visions and _ foresees 
much that will happen in the future in 
Europe; to her companions, and to the — 
universe as well. When an X-ray proves — 
that her lungs are so riddled with disease 
that rightly speaking she should have died 
long ago, Wilts’ fellow scientist, Dr.” 
Wonterson, perceives that only love is 
holding her to this life. He, a confirmed 
materialist, becomes interested in the 
possibility of the soul, and with Yolan’s 
co-operation begins an investigation into 
her ‘‘ visions.”’ At the same time. Wilts) 
and Wonterson are conducting a cancer 
research experiment on a rat. It looks as 
though they have alighted on something 
important, and the fate of this rat is 
inextricably mixed up with Yolan’s fate 
in too complicated a manner to explain, 
except at length. The rat dies however, 
and Wilts to spare Yolan, gives her the 
fatal kiss and she dies in his arms, the 
thread of her life broken by the emotional 
stress. Yolan had foreseen that Wilts 
would himself die following a telephone — 
ring which would cause him to prick his 
finger during an experiment, and so, of 
course, he did, as we know from the open- 
ing scene. a3 

As mentioned before, we could not see ~ 
why this story should necessarily make 
Wilts’ fellow scientist feel that his efforts 
to save life were all important, even _ 
though thousands were to be blown to | 
atoms in a world conflict. However, this } 
is a play of ideas, and all such are to be 
welcomed in these days. 

The author is well served by the cast | 
of four. Pamela Brown in the difficult | 
part of Yolan, manages to convey a rare 
mysticism,.and invests her longest speeches 
with a meaning not always Over-apparent 
in the author’s words. Robert Harris | 
plays Wilts with quiet understanding and — 
Alastair Sim brings humour to his reading | 
of Wonterson, a typical absent-minded — 
professor. ‘ = 

. 


A revival of Ibsen’s A Doll’s House took © 
place at the Winter Garden, on January — 
17th, too late for a review in this issue. , 
The version presented is a new one by — 
Norman Ginsbury. Angela Baddeley © 
appears ns Nora, Abraham Sofaer as Krog- © 
stad, Oliver Johnston as Rank, John © 
Stuart as Torvald, Diana Graves as Mrs. — 
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BS 


Linde and Ann Gee as the maid. Noga 
Willman directs and the decor and _ 
costumes are by Molly McArthur. BS 
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of his life’ - 


| f see boom is playing havoc with the 
lives of _actors.- To some _ it brings 
Stagnation, condemning them to appear 


inight after night in the same play at the 
‘same theatre for three or more years at a 
‘stretch. To others it brings unemployment, 
“since most West-End theatres are tenanted 
i by firmly established successes, making the 
| possibility of a new first night something to be 
\wondered at. Many artists try-out plays 
jin the provinces, and though meeting with 
¢enormous success, they are subsequently 
(compelled to disband in despair, with no 
| hope of a West-End home. 

| To Walter Crisham the boom has brought 
|The Time Of Your Life, and given him the 
i most exciting New Year prospect in his 
| profession. At the moment he is rehearsing 
[the part of Joe, the young loafer with money 
‘and a good heart who is the dominating 
igure of this first Saroyan play to be pro- 
jduced over here. One has only to read 


WALTER CRISITAM 
who will be appearing with Margaret Johnston and 
ipederick Valk in The Time of Your Life, at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith. 


the author’s description of Joe to realise 
that Walter Crisham was born to play the 
art. He is “always calm, always quiet, 
lilways thinking, always eager, always bored, 
ilways superior. His expensive clothes 


Walter Crisham enjoys ‘the time 


by ERIC JOHNS 
are casually and youthfully worn and give 
him an almost boyish appearance.” 

Mr. Crisham has only to step from the 
Ivy to the theatre, and take his place in 
Nick’s honky-tonk on the San Francisco 
water-front and we have a piece of casting 
as miraculous as Bergner’s Gemma Jones or 
Binnie Hale’s Nanette. It isa part no one 
else will dare to tackle after it has been played 
by him. Eddie Dowling, who created the 
part in New York just after the outbreak 
of war, has never seen Mr. Crisham act, 
but even from knowledge gleaned from 
newspaper cuttings he feels full justice 
will be done to his old part, and has sent his 
blessing for the opening night at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, this month. 

The name Crisham has become a synonym 
for versatility. He came over here away 
back in 1932 with a fortnight’s engagement 
to dance at the Palladium. Like the 
immortal Genee, who danced for three weeks 
at the old Empire and remained for ten 
years, this young actor has never been 
allowed to return to his native America. 
He was snapped up for the revue, Ballyhoo, 
and we have more recent memories of 
Nymph Evvrant with Gertrude Lawrence ; 
Spread It Abyoad with Dorothy Dickson ; 
the Novello shows, Careless Rapture and 
Crest Of The Wave at the Lane. Then he 
perfected his genius for intimate revue in 
The Gate Revue, Sweet and Low, Sky High, 
and the Henson Gaieties. Those of us who 
supped in the old days at the Ritz or the 
Cafe de Paris cherish that last-word touch of 
sophistication brought to the occasion by 
his dancing. 

Now comes his chance to score in a leading 
straight play. Except for playing in Guests 
At Random, a fleeting try-out produced 
by Gwen Farrar at Richmond in 1988, with 
Zelma O'Neal and Basil Radford in the cast, 
Mr. Crisham has never appeared in a straight 
play, so the Saroyan production is an exciting 
milestone in his career. 

All those years in revue taught him to 
create a character in an instant, with the 
minimum of make-up and dialogue. Then, 
just as quickly, it is forgotten, as the scene 
fades out and he hastily changes costume for 
something totally different in the next 1tem 
on the bill. Not a gesture or a syllable is 
wasted—the impression has to be created 
vividly and quickly, without any opportunity 
to build-up to it. ; 

In the Saroyan play the part of Joe will 
give him a chance to develop character 
for the first time in his career. He is on 
the stage practically the entire evening, 
meeting all the varied types that patronise 
: (Continued overleaf) 


Walter Crisham enjoys * the 


time of his life? (Continued) ’ 


Nick’s Saloon, fascinated by their lives and 
their ambitions. For three years Joe has 
been trying to find out if it is possible to 
live what he considers a civilised life—a life 
that cannot hurt any other life. 

Even though Mr. Crisham had to snap 
in and out of a whole lifetime of moods 
when he played revue, there is sufficient 
evidence to prove that he is capable of 


really serious characterisation when the 
occasion arises. His delightful “ Filthy 
Postcard ”’ sketch assured us that the young 


man has rare insight into human nature. 
Here is an artist as fascinated by humanity 
as Nelson Keys.. His American soldier 
soliloquy under the shadow of the Lincoln 
statue in Parliament Square, with faint gleams 
of humour that almost brought tears to the 
eyes, was as near perfection as anything 
seen inrevue. Any actor capable of sounding 
such depths in a five-minute monologue 
should gladden the heart of his author. 
Peter Glenville, who is producing The Time 
Of Your Life, must have thought his year 
had started well when offered such a vital 
leading man. 

Not content to play one part a night, 
Mr. Crisham has accepted the invitation 
to share-the bill with Beatrice Lillie in 
Better Late, the smart nine o'clock revue 


coming to the Duke of York's in March’ 
Rehearsals start as-soon as the Saroyan 
play has been launched. It is almost™ 


‘certain the The Time Of Your Life 


transfer to the West-End after a week or 
two at Hammersmith, thereby enabling — 
Mr. Chrisham to make theatrical history. 


the same evening. Small part players — 
in the past have rushed from Act I of one . 
play to appear in Act III of another. Old- 
time music-hall- stars used to work th 
Tivoli, the Bedford, and the Pavilion on the — 
same night, but up to now no actor he 
played a full-length star part in two suc 
contrasting productions as -a serious play 
and a sophisticated revue on the same night. 


. Few artists have sufficient versatility t 


take so much in their stride. » 


When people repeat the foolish old dictu 
about the theatre being dead, surely the 
presence of an artist with the talent, -en= 
thusiasm and versatility of a Crisham 
should silence them for all time. The 
greatest achievements of screen artists — 
pale to insignificance hefore his propose 
twice-nightly feat. I have no idea wha 
books lie on Mr. Crisham’s bedside table, — 
but surely he must have been reading 
Browning’s line, “A man’s reach should 
exreed his gvasp, or what's a heaven for?” 


ince 1857 


YY LLL 
yD 
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PHENIX 
THEATRE 


PICTURES 
iy. 
| ELMAN 
AND 
GLOVER 


fe: I hate you! 


CICELY 

URTNEIDGE 

as Jo Fox 
and 

l HARTLEY 
POWER 

sit Alec Dunne 


(| EICELY Courtneidge gives the most 
brilliant performance of her career in 
i this new comedy with music by Arthur 
) Macrae. Here is a production that breaks 
away from the traditional musical comedy 
}Rechinique with the happiest result, for the 
music by Manning Sherwin to lyrics by 
| Harold Purcell are an unobtrusive accom- 
| paniment to Mr. Macrae’s witty dialogue 
'which*in no way hold up the action. 
Miss,Courtneidge appears as Jo Fox, an 
,actress of scintillating personality who 


a ide abe Garnier Ms 


and 
. “ under 
but when she tries 
by similar means to get an old flame trans- 


knows just how to acquire 
other feminine niceties by 
the counter ’ methods, 


stockings 
adroit 


from his military headquarters on 
the Continent to be near her in London, 
she encounters many obstacles. However, 
all is amicably sorted out by curtain fall. 
The play has a slick production by Jack 
Hulbert, who also arranged the dances with 
John Gregory, and the decor by Clifford 
Pember is very effective. 


ferred 


ft) 
n Garret calls 
Jo Fox to try 
memanterest her 
some new num- 
‘s he has written 
| finds himself 
iken up’ by 
girls who have 
pe to Jo’s house 
rehearsal. In 
picture Tim is 
ging the 
ber, No-one’s 
ed to Kiss Me 
horley Walters 
as Tim). 


1) 
| Hello girls, 
| I am. 
j 


arrives laden 


‘under the 
nter ’ parcels 


| proceeds io 
enore Tim. 


here 


etive Inspector 
I am from 
sotland Yard. 


“eadful moment 
Jo when she 
overs the iden- 
of the man 
is draping 
Wards of 
ft silk. How- 
the Inspector 
only called 
It a charity 
tert, much to 
KJo’s relief. 


Roberts 


Baxter). 


(Right) 
Mike ; 
the 


And they swore 
flowers were 
fresh. 
Jo’s. old 

arrives from 
Continent 
pectedly, 
somewhat faded 
bouquet. ioueaS 
still very much in 
love with Mike 
and wonders how 
she can get him 
to London to do 
some producing 
again. (Cyril Ray- 
mond as Mike). 


friend 

the 
unex- 
with a 


(Right) 
Tim : 
sing it 


You should 
conversation- 
ally. 


i hire persistent 
young man, who 
vn  aavoRs, | Noyes = go 
buffed, persuades 
Jo to try out his 
new number, The 
Moment I Saw 
You. 


(Right) 

Eva, the — maid 
(Winifred Hindle) 
interrupts TES noe: 
and Jo when they 
are getting really 
warmed up. in 
Tim’s new number. 
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(Left) 
Tim and Jo in the 
amusing ‘ Japan 
finale of their 
duet. Incidentally, 
Jo has discovered 
that Tim is Pri- 
vate Secretary to 
Sir Alec Dunne, 
Cabinet Minister, 
and gets him to 
arrange a meet- 
ing, in the hope 
that the august 
man will pull some 
strings to ge 
Mike back to Eng- 


land. 


(Left 
S Ale I seem to 
he sitting on some- 


thing hard 


jo “bh i desires 
jewellery under the 
cushion when Sir 
Alec calls, in the 
hope of making a 


more modest 
appeal, but she 
finds Sir Alec, a 
forthright gentle- 


man from Canada, 
a tough proposi- 
tion, though very 
susceptible to 
feminine charms 


going on in 


house = 


Lt. - Comman 
Hugo  Conw 
R.N.V.R. J 
Gregory), who 
in charge of 
dances for 
new show, 
out a few Su 
to the asto 
ment of Sir A 


——— 


(Right) 

Sir Alec pose 
Elizabeth Arde 
“ Let’s Geta 
to Glamour,” 
most clever | 


attractive item 
the show. 


« < 


a el 


yf 


Another most effective moment from Let’s Get Back to Glamour. Jo poses as Nelson 
in Trafalgar Square. 


ee 


Jo: I am hungry I tell you. Mike: Hungry? Well—have a biscuit. 
Jo is not impressed when Tim indulges in Tim’s rehearsal is rudely interrupted by . 
a demonstration love scene. Mike. . 
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Jo: I am nearly ready. 
Jo struggles into her boots for a rehearsal of one of the numbers in her new show. 


| Jo, complete with unruly headdress, gets An amusing moment from the same 
_ ready for action in the Hungarian number, number: Jo and Hugo have some trouble 
| SS Ais Yaris with their dance. 


Ci ee 
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(Left) 

Jo has overdone things 
in her effort to get Mike 
back to England. He is 
instead posted abroad, 
and is of course enraged 
at her interference. It 
is with the — greatest 
difficulty that she averts 
this calamity. (Centre) 
Frederick Farley as Mr. 
Appleyard, an unpleas- 
ant official they take 
down a step or two, and 
Jeanne Stuart as Zoe, 
Mike’s glamorous friend 

from Paris. 


(Left) 

Another moment to- 
wards the end of the 
play. Mr. Appleyard 


has a rough time at the 
hands of Jo’s. friends. 


(Below) 
The gay finale of the 
show. Sir Alec pairs up 
with Zoe, and Jo and 
Mike, after some stormy 
ups and downs, are 
together at last. 


Whe famous Soviet ballerina, Ulanova, in Cinderella, Sergei Prokofiev s brilliant new ballet at the 
Moscow Bolshoi Theatre. (An exquisite model of the stage set for this ballet may be seen at the 
current Soviet Theatre Exhibition, at Dorland Hall, London). 


AN 


7 
Soviet Ballet 
BOOK REVIEW BY AUDREY WILLIAMSON 


@ayYE-witness accounts of the ballet in liquid grace and musicality and an actress, 
Soviet Russia have been so few in _ by report, of rare lyrical expression. ‘‘ The 
i ngland (Joan Lawson's excellent pamphlet, thing about Ulanova’s dancing,” the ballet- 
allet in the U.S.S.R., published last year, master of the Bolshoi Theatre has said, 
jonstitutes almost the only informative ‘‘is this—you never see it happen. Only 
(terature on the subject) that the publication in one other dancer, in Nijinsky, have I 


{ff Iris Morley’s Soviet Ballet (Collins, 15s.) seen a fluidity of movement comparable to 
= of particular value. hers. There is a movement, something 
) Though not, like Miss Lawson, a dancer wonderful happens, but you never see the 
ith a trained knowledge and (one gathers) intervening stage.’’ Miss Morley herself 


ery long experience of her subject, Miss classes her as ‘‘an actress of genius who 
orley, who has constantly attended ballet has achieved a new medium for expressing 
kiformances in Moscow during the War, the drama,’ and her description of Ulanova’s 
“cites with a critical taste that_gives that Giselle does give us a flash of the quality of 
Sction of her text dealing with Soviet artistry, half intuitional, half intellectual, 
macers a value above that of her own probably only Margot Fonteyn and Robert 


sodest claim of “‘ reporting.’”’ Her analysis Helpmann possess in as high a degree in 
* personalities and styles has the ring of England to-day. 
Iruth even to those who, not having seen But Russia is a land which produces 


Hie dancers, cannot dispute the accuracy fine dancers not in single spies but in 
her judgments. Certainly her opinion battalions. Dancing is in the _ nation’s 
> two of the three great Soviet ballerinas blood, and the delicate flower of Ulanova’s 
supported by the Soviet film Two Balleyinas, genius (it is amazing to Jearn that she is 
which Ulanova dances the Swan Lake haunted by the spectre of tuberculosis and 
s-de-deux with extraordinary poetic at periods is too ill to dance) is complemented 
widity (her bird-like continuity of arm by the statuesque marble classicism of her 
ovement is something never seen in this senior, Semyonova, as well as a number of 
Jeuntry) and Lepeschinskaya a Spanish dancers who in England, Miss Morley affirms, 
iance from Don Quixote with equally amazing would be hailed as prima ballerinas. Possibly 
*xibility and virtuosity of technique. there is some truth in her claim as to the 
More than one report, as well as the technical superiority of Soviet to English 
Icief glimpse afforded by this film, suggests dancers. They are the product of a school 
Halina Ulanova as possibly the greatest evolved from two centuries of tradition and 
jllerina of her generation. Perfectly built, giving them every physical and aesthetic 
With the exquisitely proportioned limbs, advantage, including slow and _ unforced 
ender ankle, finely curved calf and crescen- development and a careful shielding from 
4 foot of the ballerina assoluta, she is an the strain of overwork. Three or four 
}tstanding technician (her eight final performances a month is the average given 
‘rouettes in the film Swan Lake confirm by Ulanoya; many more, in the “dancer's 
: at) who is at the same time a dancer of (Continued overleaf) 
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own words, “is impossible.’” Even allowing 
for Ulanova’s own fragility the disparity 
with the number of weekly performances 
demanded of a leading dancer in England is 
staggering, and I think should be borne in 
mind in assessing the comparative qualities of 
English and Soviet soloistsand corps-de-ballet. 

Perhaps the most imminent problem 
facing English ballet companies to-day 
is the readjustment of balance between 
number of performances and physical capa- 
bilities. Already the sinister effect of war- 
time overwork has become apparent in a 
periodic breakdown of health among principal 
dancers, and it has long been obvious that a 
corps-de-ballet dancing its third consecutive 
Swan Iake (sometimes the second in one 
day) cannot possibly give a first-rate per- 
formance. Yet even so Miss Morley names 
Margot Fonteyn as “a fine ballerina by any 
standards’; a judgment borne out by at 
least one Soviet trained dancer who compares 
her in natural capabilities to Ulanova. 
It is necessary to emphasise this because 
the tendency to underrate English dancers 
is nonsensically exaggerated in certain 
ballet circles. 

In writing on Soviet ballets Miss Morley 
shows, I think, some limitations of outlook 
and experience. Her acceptance of the 
Soviet choreographic style, which clings 
to the pre-Fokine formula of classic form 
and the 4-Act ballet, is too uncritical 
and complete, and her dismissal of English 
choreographers as merely “ promising” on 
the grounds that “their powers have not 
yet undergone the test of the 4-Act ballet ” 
shows an underration of the mature achieve- 
ment of an Ashton, Helpmann and de Valois 
which seems based on ignorance of Fokine’s 
ballets and his influence on form and express- 
ion. That the 4-Act ballet does, in fact, 
strain the invention of even Soviet choreo- 
graphers is shown by the general “ falling off” 
in the last Act admitted by Miss Morley, 
and there seems little doubt the Fokine 
one-Act style has given ballet greater 
artistic cohesion. 

Nevertheless it seems obvious that Soviet 
choreographers, in such works as Romeo and 
Juliet and Fountain of Bakhchisavai, can 
attain poetic and dramatic intensity of a 
high order ; the ballets are vividly described 
and English balletgoers will be interested to 
note the deviations between English and 
Russian productions of the classics, as well 
as the amazing creativeness of English 
Ballet in wartime as compared to the Soviet, 
which ceased production of new works. 
Although Soviet dancers are rarely photo- 
graphed Miss Morley has gathered together 
a fine selection of ‘‘ action’’ photographs, 
which at their best can reveal the movement 
and style of the dancers more vividly than 
professional ‘“‘stills.” I would instance 
Plates XIV and NIII as particularly lovely 
examples. 
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Savas los No. 21 


Lillian Hellman’s “Little 
Foxes” on the Moscow 

Stage 

ILLIAN Hellman’s plays have aroused 

a great deal of interest in Moscow this 
year. Watch on the Rhine is being played 
at the Lenin Komsomol Theatre under the 
title The Farelly Family Loses its Peace 
of Mind (directed by Serafima Birman); 
and Little Foxes is now enjoying a success 
ful run at the Moscow Theatre of Drama 


in Elena Starodomskaya’s production. ——~ 
K. FPolovnikova in the role of onan 


< 
> 


Se 
& 


gives a downright cynical interpretation an 
her acting is so powerful and gnpping 
Gespite a somewhat schematized role she 
succeeds in making it original and realistic. 

Birdie Hubbard, wife of Regira’s brother, 
is in striking contrast to Regina. Faima 
Ranevskaya in this role brings out Birdi 
generosity and kindness which make 
the very opposite of: the cynical and gree 
Regina. Life stops for Birdie the da 
trees on her beloved family estate are 
down. Her husband’s family has turned out 
to be a pack of wolves ready to tear each other 
to bits for every piece of booty. Birdie is 
positive character only insofar as she serves 
as a denial of this predatory code of ethics. 
Socially and pyschologically she is a person 
broken by life, a bit of wreckage. | 

Regina’s husband, Horatio and daughter 
Alexandra offer the same passive protest 
As Alexandra V. Orlova gives an entrancing 
performance. | 

The stage decors by V. Rindina whe 
together with the cast, has tried to reproduce 
the national peculiarities of the place anc 
people, are executed with great taste anc 
charm. 


* * * 


In the cruel and cynical struggle betweer 
members of one family one cannot hel 
recalling the words of the Negro servant 
girl which sound like the voice of conscience 
“ There are people who eat the earth ant 
eat allthe people onit. Then there are peopl 
who stand around and watch them at it 
Sometimes I think it isn’t right—to stay 
and watch them do it.” 


* Cinderella” 


A full review of Sergei Prokofiev’s ney 
ballet ‘‘ Cinderella *’ will appear in ow 
March issue, with illustrations sent . 
Moscow. Nikolai Volkov, the well-know1 
Soviet dramatist, is the author of thi 
review. It was M. Volkov, incidentally 
who suggested to the composer the subjec 
of the old story of ‘‘ Cinderella,’’ am 
himself wrote the scenario used. 


On the island of Zante in the fourteenth century, Antony, the great Abbot of Santa 
Ferrata, meditates on a mountain while his three companions live in a cell. 


FRobert Speaight as Antony and Eric Shilling, Norman Tyrrell and Frank Napier as 
the novices). . 


ot lis Way fo the llth 


Ally eee MER GURY 


eFus Way to the Tomb, the second of the new plays by poets pro- 
duced by E. Martin Browne, at the Mercury Theatre (which will 
always be linked in the memory with T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the 
Cathedral), evoked considerable interest among the critics. The author, 
Ronald Duncan, shows great skill in this, his first endeavour, and the 
music by Benjamin Britten, ranging from a Latin psalm to satirical songs 
and jazz, in which a choir of sixteen is used, is a notable feature of the 
production. 

The play takes the form of a masque, set in the fourteenth century, 
and an anti-masque of the twentieth century, the central character being 
St. Antony of Santa Ferrata. In the first part the saint struggles with 
doubt, loneliness and temptation as the price of faith; the second, modern 
part, is a satirical exposure of this materialistic age. The two are linked 
when the saint appears as an old man and three of the moderns, reincar- 
nations of his fourteenth century companions, recognise him. 

The author’s poetry displays some unusual forms and technique, and 
there is humour and strong satire. The interpretation of the actors is 
splendid throughout. ; 

The repertory season ends on February 2nd, but This Way to the Tomb 
will return to the Mercury on February 11th for an unlimited run, after 
a special week at the Arts Theatre, Cambridge. 
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Part Temptations come to Antony, who bdi from his 
I to abase himself as a d J it; st being Gluttony 


Huberman), I the Sacrament as food. 


walks aw 
pe EN a ee 
basaar within my brain. 


Antony in Temptation. 


Che scene is the same island to-day. An American ‘ hot gospeller,’ Phillippa Part 
Form (Pamela Alan), comes with Father ine (Frank Napier) to visit the 
saint’s tomb. The Announcer is Stuart Latham. ir 


I formed the Astral group and Father Opine, the director of the Astral 


ae 


vent ahead Group, whose objective is to exchange 
lippa Form tells the Philipinos how Reason for Faith, gives a Freudian 
ne came to form her Astral Group. explanation of the saint’s life. 
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The novices of tt 
Group, Mobile Work 
(Gwen Nelson), Girl ¢ 
Leisure (Eleanor Sun 
merfield), and Man ¢ 
Culture (Dave Pruen 
confess their fears befor 
the saint’s tomb @ 
11.40 p.m. 


Antony appears at mi 
night by a miracle, ar 
is set upon and knocke 
down by the Ast 
Group. 


Among the mode: 
visitors are three wl 
recognise Antony, & 
they are the reincarn 
tions of his three cor 
panions. The play em 
with the sharing of » 
meal while in the bac 
ground. is heard 4 
Gloria, composed 1 
Benjamin Britten f 
unaccompanied choi 
(Eric Shilling as Pe 
cussion, Norman Tyr 
as the Postcard Selle 
Robert Speaight as A 
tony and Frank Napi 
as Father Opine). 


Diyos from the panes 


S I told Nora Swinburne in her dressing- 
room the other night, I think actors 
re too frequently patted on the back for 
oing no more than their job. For over a 
year she has been 


Between at Wyndham’s, 
the wife whose ‘“ missing’ husband 
uddenly returns from the war to find time 
fas worked a complete transformation on 
che life he left behind. There are no fire- 
works, but for all that, it is a fine piece of 
emotional acting. After twelve months 
iss Swinburne is to be congratulated. 
she has prevented the drab routine of a 
ons. run from dimming a radiant performance. 

“TI don’t know how you do it every night, 
ora !’’ remarked a young friend who had 
lipped round to pay her respects. I admit 
he inevitable boredom attached to routine 
ha but why should the actress be singled 
1 


ut for special mention? What about the 
tlerk who has to balance a dreary ledger 
jvery day, without adequate salary, 
fo much as a kind word? His “long run 
Ssts for the duration of his life. Surely 
he. cases are parallel and it is unfair to 
solate the actress for special praise. 
Miss Swinburne begged to differ. “‘ Both 
ave routine jobs,’ she agreed, “ but it is 
ore difficult for the actor to keep fresh, 
is more nervous exhaustion is entailed. 
© much is expected of him. He dare not 
kiax for a moment, or it becomes apparent 
© the audience and lets the play down. 
“nen the clerk comes to the office with a 
iplitting headache he can take things slowly 
id quietly, and still get through his work, 
«en‘though it may take longer than usual. 
“The actor cannot take things quietly 
p the stage. Several hundred people 
sve paid hard-earned money to see his 
erformance. They are sitting out there, 
oneentrating upon his slightest gesture, 
ed, quite rightly, they want value for 
oney. They have not paid to see a sick 
an walk indifferently through his part. 
e must pull himself together and give the 
©st possible performance, which is not 
}ways easy. He cannot walk off in the 
widdle of his work and leave others to 
mare his duties between them. Rather 
I have seen 


or 


” 


tack. 

'“*“ Welcome as it is to the artist, a long 
in presents many problems After a show 
sis been on for some time there is a great 
jndency to play it too slowly. The artist 
‘ttles down to improve his part. In 
ondering what can be done to perfect it, 
® often tries to make much of details that 
e really quite unimportant—little bits of 
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BY 
LOOKER ON 


NORA SWINBURNE 


business, or the particular way of deliver- 
ing a line. Such over-elaboration of un- 
necessary detail is apt to drag out the 
playing-time and the whole production 
suffers in consequence. The producer should 
slip in from time to time and see the show. 

“Long runs are not really good experi- 
ence for beginners. In the early days of my 
career I was in a number of shows that 
each ran for a year—The Pat, In The Next 
Room, Murder On The Second Flocy, and 
Number Seventeen. It was all very pleasant, 
of course, but it is more beneficial for a 
youngster to play a larger number of parts 
than five in five years. 

“On the other hand, long runs have 
their advantage. It is good for an artist 
to be associated with a success. When it 
runs in the West-End for a year it establishes 
his reputation in the minds of thousands of 
people who see the play. He becomes “a 
name,’ whereas he is apt to escape widespread 
public attention when he appears in a rapid 
succession of short runs, no matter how 
brilliantly he figures in them. There is an 
age-old saying about jobs being easy to get 
when you are in work. 

“Each artist has his own pet tricks for 
overcoming the boredom of a long run. 
Just as I get a certain kick out of changing 
the brand of my cigarettes, I like to vary 
my make-up during a run, and experiment 
with a new hair-do. It is good to change the 
playing-tempo of a scene—to speed it up 
now and again and note the effect on the 
audience and on one’s fellow players. Above 
all, one should try and rest just before the 
show. It is disastrous to arrive at the theatre 
to play a part which is beginning to pall, 
when one is feeling tired and irritable. It 
is unfair to the public and only renders 
one’s job unnecessarily distasteful.” 


Portrait 


by 


Tunbridge-Sedgwick 


Pamela 
Brown 


Ss 


SS 


Pamela Brown will be leading lady of ¢ d Vic Bristol Company, 
which opens at the Theatre Royal, Bristol, on February 19th, with 
Farquhar’s The Beaux Stratagem. Other plays to be given are a new 
play by J. B. Priestley, entitled Jenny Villiers, Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
Chekhov's The Seagull, and Dryden's All for Love. The leading man 
is William Deylin, and the resident producer is Hugh Hunt. 
Brown has been appearing for the Company of Four at 


Hammersmi in Jan de Hartog’s Death of a Ra 


) choes 


BY OUR 
| AMERICAN 
_ CORRESPONDENT 


E. 
MAWBY 
GREEN 


| 

( (Right) 

| Betty Field and Helen 
‘Marcy in Elmer Rice’s 
jnew play ~Dream_ Girl, 


(which has received an 
enthusiatic welcome. 
(Photograph by Van- 
damm Studio) 
2T was left to Howard Lindsay and 


™ Russel Crouse to dig into their hit-bag 
vend pull out the first unanimous success 
if the season: State Of The Union, which 
Ithey co-authored and gave to Leland 
“Hayward to produce. Previously the com- 
)tined Lindsay and Crouse wit had gone into 
the writing of the non-stop Life With Father 
and the producing of such diversified enter- 
dtainments as Arsenic and Old Lace and 
The Hasty Heart. In State Of The Union 
hey are taking two seemingly irreconcilable 
lslements, politics and passion, and are 
proving to everybody’s delight that they're 
mot such strange bedfellows. 

The politics are presented in the grooming 
bi Grant Matthews (Ralph Bellamy), a 
Orominent airplane manufacturer with a 
burning honesty that attracts the masses 
(8 much the same way that the late Wendell 
Willkie did, for the Republican nomination 
jor the President of the United States in 
(948. The passion pops up in the form 
»f the prospective candidate’s estranged 
wife (Ruth Hussey), who for appearance’s 
lake, is persuaded to accompany her husband 
™n a speech making tour of the country which 
‘ventually leads to her supplanting per- 


(Kay 
Johnson), owner of an influential string of 
newspapers, who, in between going to press, 
had crept into Grant’s adjoining twin bed. 


manently “the other woman 


This double-barrelled plot has been dis- 
charged deftly and with great good humour. 
There. is enormous fascination in watching 
the behind-the-scene workings of the political 
machinery that sets up Grant Matthews 
for the party's own selfish ends and a stirring 
climax in Grant's upsetting of their plans 
when he refuses to “ play politics’’ when 
the party is put above the needs and wants 
of the people and the country. 

Ruth Hussey, whose loveliness has been 
confined to the cinema these past eight 
years, is a stunning asset to State Of Tne 
Union making the part of the wife warm, 
wonderful and witchy. Ralph Bellamy 
wins the confidence of his playgoing con- 
stituents with his ingratiating sincerity 
and no less right in their respective districts 
are Kay Johnson, Minor Watson and Muron 
McCormick. Bretaigne Windust directed 
with an equally inspired enthusiasm and 
there are four handsome settings by Raymond 
Sovey. 

(Continued overleaf) 


Elmer Kice has bounced back on ~top 
again with his new comedy Dream Gil, 
So enthusiastic has been the reception that 
a run as remunerative as his theatrically 
sound Street Scene and Counselloy-At-Law 
is pretty much assured. Other plays ‘of 
his which we believe fared better in London 
than here were The Leff Bank, See Naples 
And Die, Between Two Worlds and Judgment 
Da. 

A most welcome feature of Dream Girl 
is that Mr. Rice has finally overcome the 
habit of letting his political leanings corrupt 
his plays. It is a real delight to again 
see him swinging wholeheartedly on the 
side of comedy and playing his characters 
solely for pleasure. Possibly doing time 
in Hollywood has done this to him. If so, 
we must revise slightly our contention that 
the movies serve only to make wealthy 
monkeys out of playwrights. Furthermore, 
Mr. Rice has adopted a screen technique 
for the telling of his story that is unusually 
successful. Using a triple turn-table device, 
he starts his tale with his Dream Girl on 
the centre table, in bed. In _ between 
getting out of the sheets and into her shower, 
she talks back to the radio program that is 
offering advice, giving us an insight into 
her own befuddled mind. Shifting from 
turn-table to turn-table,- flashes of her 
complex life are revealed along with the fan- 
tastically distorted dream versions. This 
‘particular morning, she believes herself 
in love with her sister’s husband. He has 
become the hero in the book she has written, 
which is constantly rejected by the publishers 
but flatteringly upheld by him. She is 
part owner of an unprofitable little book 
shop that possibly could make a few cents 
if they had enough copies of the current 
sex-shocker “‘ Always Opal.’’ A book re- 
viewer (Wendell Corey) drops in to dispose 
of some books (Reviewer's copies) for cash, 
and lets slip his own opinion of her unpub- 
lished manuscript. Ruffled by his  un- 
favourable criticism of it, she goes to keep a 
cocktail-luncheon date with a fast-working 
book jobber, who invites her to Mexico 
to outgrow her virginal status. Here she 
dreams herself on to a “kept” balcony 
in Mexico, tossing a favour to a romantic 
Guitar strummed below, with a face re- 
sembling that of the aggravating book 
reviewer, Back to earth in the book shop 
she is talked into taking an Italian dinner and 
attending the openings of The Merchant 
Of Venice, all with that “ despicable ”’ 
book reviewer. She had played Portia in 
a college production so at the theatre she 
submits to another dream-wave and we see 
her substituting for the imaginary indisposed 
star. By 4.00 a.m. the fog has lifted from 
her mind and she is back in bed again, 
but with that aggressively attractive book 
reviewer, She is telephoning her mother 


(Evelyn Varden) she won't be home -she— 
just got married instead. : 2 
Betty Field is sharing a triumph as” 
great as her playwright husband, Mr. Rice, — 
for her portraying of his Dream Girl.- Miss 
Field was unable to appear the night we 
attended, so we caught the understudy, — 
Helen Marcy, who did admirably under the 
circumstances, but left us curious to go back 
and see how much more enjoyment Miss | 
Field with her vibrant and colourful style— 
of acting could wring from this comedy. 
Certainly it is a part that will have many 
actresses crazy to do-on the London stage, ~ 
where Dream Girl is unquestionably destined — 
to duplicate -its American success: Para-_ 
mount has tied-up the picture rights as well 
as financing the Broadway production, 
which is being presented by the Playwrights’ 
Company, of which Mr. Rice is a member. 
Mr. Rice has also ably directed and the 
skeleton settings of Jo Mielziner are remark- 
able for their quick change of mood and 
blending of atmosphere. s 
Robert EF. Sherwood, another member 
of The Playwrights’ Company, who had been ~ 
occupied in Washington where it is said_ 
he assisted the late President Noosevelt 
with his speeches, returned to the Broadway — 
scene after five years, with The Rugged Path. 
Starring in this backward glance at the 
war years is Spencer Tracy as Morey Vinion, — 
liberal newspaper man, who, sick of warning 
die-hard isolationists of what is coming 
and tired of fighting the business department ~ 
of his newspaper which caters to these ~ 
isolationists, joins the navy and through his — 
shipmates and a small band of native 
Phillippine guerillas finds an inner peace 
when he learns why the cause of freedom 
is worth fighting and dying for. Mr. Tracy, | 
whose last appearance on the New York 
stage was in The Last Mile in 1930, has) 
found a fine tailor-made part which he acts — 
with effortless ease and ringing sincerity 
although the play has earned the uncomphi | 
mentary epithets ‘‘ dull,” ‘ episodic’’ and _ 
“preachy.”’ However, the Tracy magnetism — 
is packing the Plymouth theatre—but only 
for a short while since he is due back on 
the coast to make more moving pictures. + 
Upon being discharged from the army 
where he was Major Maurice Evans in charge 
of soldier entertainment in the Central 
Pacific area, the eminent actor signed up 
with producer Mike Todd to star in Hamlet, © 
the version which the G.I’s_ acclaimed, 
Before the war he had treated us to our 
greatest Shakespearian experience—Margaret — 
Webster’s production of the full length’ 
Hamlet. To back Mr. Evans up in his new 
venture came the men who served with 
him in the Pacific: George Schaeffer, 
director of the production, Frederick Stover, | 
designer of the settings and Roger Adams, © 
composer of the musical score. Together 
they have put on a stunning, fast-movillld 
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Ine-man tragedy. There are no phoney 
academic hair splittings, no preciousnses 
and no absurd posturings here. Every 


ak is clearly defined, straightforwardly 
| resented—and it is a pleasure to have it sO. 
| Mr. Evans, who is a constant source of 
amazement—and pleasure, is absolutely 
Superb in the title role. He amazes in that 
physically he seems so wrong for the role of 
a Shakespearian actor. He is short, pudgy, 
pleasant-looking and totally unimpressive. 
If you were a casting agent, you'd probably 
set him down as a second lead for a drawing 
foom comedy. But the moment he appears 
In stage and speaks his first words, he 
itowers and soars along with the Shakespearian 
werse. 

His Hamlet is a gentleman and a genius, 
fi bitter and revengeful man of action in the 
seething corruption of the court. He com- 
letely dominates every scene, perhaps more 
than he should, due to the general weakness 
pf his supporting cast. Lili Darvas and 
Whomas Gomez seem bewildered by. their 
respective roles of Gertrude and Claudius. 
Wnomas Chalmers is an amusing and pompous 
‘ooge for Hamlet as Polonius while Frances 
teid is gentle and appealing as Ophelia, 
peing particularly effective in the mad 
tcenes as most Ophelias are. 

In deference to the G.I’s who found the 

fravedigger scene old-fashioned, Mr. Evans 
mas eliminated it with nary a critic’s voice 
jaised in complaint. However it rather 
wwkardly rushes the end of the tragedy 
ntting Hamlet to duel with Laertes almost 
wefore he gets off the boat. But the final 
@ene is the most exciting we've ever wit- 
messed and more than makes amends for 
ie broken story line. 
All true tragedies ‘‘ occur out of time and 
@ace’’ and the truth of this has been 
m=phasized by the brilliant Frederick Stover 
tettings and lovely Irene Sharaff costumes 
vinich place the tragedy in a Middle European 
mgdom sometime in the 19th century. 
rhis change of period changes nothing but 
ke phrase “‘ something’s 
Late of Denmark.” 

Another distinguished revival, well-received 
ry press and public and assured of selling 
mt for its limited eight week engagement, 
; George Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion with 
vertrude Lawrence and Raymond Massey 
a the starring roles of Eliza Doolittle and 
Menry Higgins, which is being offered as 
s first production by a new non-profit 
ganization, Theatre Incorporated. It is an 
suspicious beginning for this new producing 
rm with its laudable aim of giving Broadway 
a series of plays chosen from among the 


istinguished artists available in New York.” 
| Still recalling vividly the utter perfection 
' the British motion picture version of 
'ygmalion with Wendy Hiller and Leslie 
-oward, we found this latest version a little 


rotten in the 


Vandamm 


MAURICE EVANS as Hamlet 


less than completely satisfying. As the 
cockney flower girl scrubbed and _ polished 
to pass as a duchess, Miss Lawrence is not 
triumphant in the way we usually expect 
Miss Lawrence to triumph. She has. sur- , 
prised everyone by approaching her first 
role in a modern classic with great restraint 
and repose. Very quietly and_ steadily 
she goes about creating and moulding 
Eliza into a human portrait. This is indeed 
quite a shock for us who have seen her save 
inferior little comedies by turning them into 
a one-woman circus with her boundless 
energy and _ vivid personality. As_ the 
supremely selfish phonetics professor, Henry 
Higgins, Raymond Massey may have been 
the best actor available for the part but 
he is certainly not the ideal actor for this 
difficult role. Never a very happy choice 
in a drawing room or a comedy since he lacks 
grace and charm, Mr. Massey finds himself 
in the unhappy position of making Prof. 
Higgins unpleasantly boorish. Melville 
Cooper leaves his mark as the dustman father 
of Eliza who inherits enough money to be 
plagued by middle class morality and Cecil 
Humphreys as Colonel Pickering, Katherine 
Emmet as Mrs. Higgins and Anita Bolster 


as Mrs. Pearce, the housekeeper, are ex- 
ceptionally capable. Cedric Hardwicke has 
staged Pygmalion with intelligence -and 


graciousness while Donald Oenslager has 
designed three rich and impressive period 
settings. 
The high value that the commercial 
Broadway theatre places on craftsmanship 
is too painfully clear in its treatments of 
(Continued overleaf) 


Strange Fruit, the play Lillian Smith 
fashioned with her sister Esther from her 
somber, powerful and _ best-selling novel. 
Unwieldy in its construction, burdened with 
unnecessary bit parts and therefore a little 
difficult to follow, Stvange Fruit still manages 
to strike the stage with fury as it tells the 
poignant and tragic love of a white boy for 
a coloured girl and the terrifying outcome 
which leads to murder and the lynching 
of an innocent Negro. Written with deep 
understanding and dripping with a dis- 
turbing authenticity Strange Fruit is finding 
little box-office response while an artificial 
melodrama on a similar theme, slickly 
presented, Deep Ave The Roots (reviewed 
in an earlier issue) is still playing to capacity 
audiences. 

Joseph Tields and Jerome Chodorov, 
authors of My Sister Eileen and Junior Miss, 
have failed to duplicate their usual success 
in their latest comedy The French Touch. 
In spite of the fact that the scene is Paris, 
the characters Frenchmen, the director the 
famous Rene Clair and’ two authentic accents 
decorate the cast, there is nothing Gallic 
about The French Touch. It is a straight- 
punching, wise-cracking comedy that peters 
out and winds up as flat as American cham- 
pagne. Brian Aherne is featured as Rou- 
blard, a much-married actor-playwright- 
producer-director a la Sacha Guitry and 
Arlene Francis plays opposite him 
as his first wife. Together they try to 
outsmart the Nazis, in particular the Nazi 
minister. of culture, Felix won Brenner 
(John Wengraf). Though they annihilate 
him in the play, Mr. Wengraf managed to 
rise from his cold theatrical grave to swipe 
all the notices. It had been announced before 
The French Touch came to New York 
that London would also see the play with 
Godfrey Tearle and Coral Browne in the 
leading roles. Two brilliant performances 
could conceivably turn the play into a merry 
romp but the Broadway production never 
got this chance. 

John van Druten, 
on Broadway : The 


with two hits running 
Voice Of The Turtle 
and I Remember Mama, tried to make it 
three with The Mermaids Singing but 
discovered the siren song can go sour. He 
is discussing urbanely the extra-marital 
problem of the middle-aged, successful 
playwright Clement Waterlow (Walter Abel) 


a @ 


who meets an oie young thing | 
twenty (Beatrice Pearson) while out-of-towr 
with his new play. They discuss sex freely, 
and casually for three acts and decide to 
nothing about it when Waterlow realize 
his ‘treat’? might bring on him all the 
inconveniences of love. That’s pretty thin 
ice to skate on for three acts and unfortunately 
Mr. van Druten gets too close to the danger 
sign. He loses control of his characters 
and ends up by just letting them talk them- 
selves out while his audience fondly reflects. 
how nice it might have been if Waterlo 
were allowed his “ treat’ at the end 
Act Two. 

A new war play, Home Of The Brave 
by Arthur Laurents, a dramatic case history 
of a young Jewish soldier suffering from 
nerve shock and his subsequent treatment 
and cure by an army psychiatrist has 
received notices ranging from favourable to 
rave from the New rons critics and it will 
be interesting to watch how the public: 
responds to this brave offering of producer 
Lee Sabinson. Twelve months ago a success 
would have been assured but the publics 
taste seems to have changed considerably 
since VJ. Day. Another war play, A 
Sound Of Hunting, by Harry Brown, author 
of the novel ‘A Walk in the Sun”’ and the 
amusing sketches ‘“‘ Artie Greengroin, P.F.C.,” 
failed to make the grade earlier on. , 

That droll man, Charles Butterworth, 
is back on Broadway in Brighten The Corner, 
by John Cecil Holm, author of the unfor= 
gettable farce Three Men On A Horsey 
The new play has an old plot—the farcical 
difficulties a young married couple encounter! 
in finageling a large wedding check from an 
eccentric uncle (Charles Butterworth) when 
the latter assumes another woman to be 
the wife. However if you forget the plot, 
which is yuite easy with a likeable comedian 
like Mr. Butterworth around, there am 
plenty of giggles to be drawn from f 
amusing dialogue. ¥ 

Gilbert Miller has: Judith Evelyn starring 
for three weeks in a sentimental dram 


’ The Rich Full Life, by Vina Delmar, auth 


of Bad Girl. Written for the matinee 
cry-in-your-handkerchief trade, the pl 
succeeded on that level and rose ‘considera 
higher in Miss Evelyn's brilliant characteriz- 
ation of the hard, dull life of the typi 
middle-class American housewife. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. PRINCIPAL : EDRIC CUNDELL : 


JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M,_ 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
SINGING, PIANOFORTE, DANCING, ETC., 
may be taken separately at moderate fees. 


Special Coaching in Public Speaking. The School 
remains open in the evening. 
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The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M. Ne 


and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by ~ 
the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration | 
Council). , 


HALF-TERM COMMENCES FEBRUARY 25th, 1946 
Prospectus and all further information post free from 
RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 
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Seen on the Films 


im the past-few months British films have come into their own, and it has been possible to see an 
sstonishing number of our leading stage stars on the screen in the West End. Above: A scene from 
the British technicolour version of Bernard Shaw’s Cesar and Cleopatra, at the Odeon, Marble Arch. 
fivien Leigh is seen as Cleopatra with right, Flora Robson as Ftatateeta. We hope soon to see Miss 
Leigh again on the West End stage in The Skin of Our Teeth. 


A seene from the delightful film I Know Where I am Going, show- 
the film of Pink String and ing Roger Livesey, Wendy Hiller (who is now playing at the 


yogie Withers as the villainess 


laling Wak. Miss _ Withers is 
w playing im Private Lives. 


Savoy in The First Gentleman), aud Jean Caclell. 
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Channel Islands Theatres To-day 


ALTHOUGH Liberation brought relief 
to the Channel Islands in many ways, 
it has not yet been found possible to meet 
the desire of the islanders for professional 
theatrical “shows, and so they have been 
forced to revive some of those companies 
which were formed during the German 
Occupation and w hich did such good work 
in keeping up the spirits of the rest of the 
population. 

In Jersey, the Green Room Club have 
put on Terence Rattigan’s Flare Path, 
with Richard Whinnerah producing and 
taking a lead. 

Two of Guernsey’s wartime companies 
combined to produce, a cast selected from 


the ‘‘ Amherstians’’ and the “ Sarnian 
Players’’ for Norman Armstrong’s Life- 
line. Production was by W. J. de Carteret, 


who also took a minor part. 
Variety has also had its turn, and an 
excellent cast was got together by Peter 


” 


by B. C. de Guerin 


cal Society,’’ which, now that the members. 
have returned to their island homes, is to. 
give a revival of two of the producti 
that served to while away the weary hous 
of internment in Germany. These will be 
the farce Just Married and the musical 
comedy Wild Violets, and the producers 
and leading players are Mr. and Mrs. i 
Sinclair. 

The islands also look forward to a vi 
from a company sponsored by Billy Lynne 
and Alva Harding who, before the war, 
lived on Guernsey, but have since put in, 
five years touring their own cast for 
ENSA in all parts of the world. * 

Alderney, previously known as_ the 
‘“ Cinderella of the Channel Isiands,’’ has 
lost that title so far as entertainment is 
concerned, as the Germans left behind 
them a completely furnished and up-to- 
date cinema-theatre, of which full use will 
be made as the island becomes resettled. 


, 


Campbell - from among ‘‘ Occupation Sark, on the other hand, is finding it 
favourites and returned ‘‘ evacuees,’’ some difficult to organise any form of theatricals 
of the latter having gained useful pro- and, although visited spasmodically by 
fessional and broadcasting experience entertainers from Gnernsey, is anxious: 
during the war. to revive the excellent little Amateur. 

A company new to the Channel Islands, Dramatic Society which did ‘such good 
though not to many of the inhabitants work on the island before the war. As an 
who were deported to Germany, is the initial step, a series of social evenings are 

‘* Bats,’’ or ‘‘ Biberach Amateur Theatri- being held to raise funds. 

FFERS invited. “Theatre World,” Nos. 1-89, TAGELAND (Jerome), illustrated by Partridge 
unbound, ‘Play Pictorial,’ Vols. 1-45, bound of Punch; fine copy; best offer. Box No. G.30. 
and ‘‘Stage Year Book,” 1908-1920. _Write Joyce, OR SALE. “Theatre World,” May-O 

14, Linkenholt Mansions, London, W.6. : Be AtCe rid,” May-Oct., 1944, 

: —— = . Jan., 1945, April-Noy., 1945. Very good condi- 

OR SALE. “Theatre World,’ Nos. 1 to 101, tion. First ‘reasonable offer secures the fifteen 
1925/1933. Cover missing from Part 1, all copies. Write 91, Anglesey Road, Burton-on-Trent. 
others in excellent condition, Also 27 _ copies ALLET. “Miracle Gn-@hee Garbala> 

“Play Pictorial,” Nos. 271, 273, 275, 277, 279, 280, eer as Aitracle “a —“Ure_borbals; a 

Es / - 2 i a poem by Nino_ Bartholomew. Ilus- 

282, 285, 286, 288/292, 294, 296, 297, 308, 312, 514/ trated by S ae 

2 as ieeeoe Sse hes et is strated by Sheila Graham. Limited. 1s. post 

319, 326, 328. Highest offer secures. Wilson, 15, free. Kelgee Publications, 20, Sicilian Avyenw 

The Avenue, Loughton, Essex, -s Southampton Row, W.C. ame a Nee 
ANTED. Play Pictorial,’ Nos. ease: —— 

446. Dries, et Te her uNo” aoe aoe ACK NUMBERS for sale. August, 1936, 1 

ang JC x No. 2DI00. Ss present issue. What offers for whole or part of 

NOR SALE. ‘Play Pictorials,’ Nos. 301 and collection? Box No. 1.12. x 
350: ““Theatre World,’ Nos. 91, 101, 102, OR SALE. “Play Pictorial,’ V 

156, 167, 180, 182, 184. What offers* “Clive Gay, (1911)-Volume LXXV (1939), one x 

2, St. Stephen's Mount, Richmond Hill, Bourne- numbers, condition as new. Best offer. C. Mf. 

mouth. yee eae ae eee Woods, 4 Leys Avenue, Cambridge. 

i} RAMA | CLUB, amateur (Central London), JROFESSIONAL PRODUCER wanted by la 
U7 requires Male acting members. Box No. K.59, business house, S.W. Lancs. Own Theatre. 
OR SALE. Copies No. 1 to 161 “Play Pic {arly engagement. 3-4 plays, Commence Apt 
torial,” also of ‘The Play” and “The Play- Wtite Box No. _€.25. 

goer.” Particulars from) Major HREeay 2, West Vr ee: Programmes (1934) ‘Ten Min 

Avenue, Exeter, on receipt of s $.2.6. Alibi (Aileen Marson), The. Geisha, Th 
VOR SALE. ‘Theatre World,” June, 1943. Brother, The Moon and The Yellow River. 
July, 1945, .and American ‘‘ Theatre Arts,’ No. _H.1. 

August, 1944-—June, 1945. Best offer. Petrie, 267, AY Vealn “Theatre World,” June, 1943, with 

Kensington Close, Wright’s Lane, W.8. supplement, and Deuce 1945; “ Play Pie 
OR SALE. Five bound volumes “ Theatre torial, No. 446. State prices. Sheen, Wik Drayton 
World,” Tan., 1931-Sept., 1936. . What offers? Park, _N.5. fl 

Be 2 Woodland Way, Woodford Green, Ussex. NR. SHORTHAND TYPIST (experienced) woult 
OR SALE. “Play Pictorial” back numbers, © like position as same in a theatrical agency 
No. 94 onwards; about 105 issues; majority Box No. 1.18. : 

bound singly ; excellent condition. Rogerson, 464, ANTED TO BUY: (ct., Nov. and 7 194 

Lichfield Road, Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield, \ issues of “ Theatre World.” Mis be ik “ 

Walwictks aja Dh toe: Ale a3 condition. State price wanted. Write to 

pramatic SOCIETIES—Adyertise your uext  DVoune, 273, Hook Road, Epsom, Surrey. 

. ia ae aes haa k tla (Signwritten) (JENTLEMAN—Country house 700 ft. above Po 
oster; 30in. by 20in., 4s. each. Write BCM/ lock, takes payin; y y, pees 

PINXIT, London, W.C. poultry. aes "Nb. Ss. ie. sane it x 
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Cinderella” 


at the 


ADELPHI 


Scenes from Jack Hylton pantomime at tl Adelphi. 
Abot the brilliant transformation scene showing Cinderella 
(Lois Green) in the fairy coach. Below, left: Bud Flanagan, 
who has scored a big hit as Buttons, with twelve-year-old 
Angela Glynne in the interpolated role of ‘ Tink.’ Below: 
Cinderella and Prince Charming (Jean Adrienne) in the 


Ballroom scene. 


gas, 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas 
and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


- THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1945-6) 
Sent on receipt of One Penny 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, W. C. 2 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 
Feb. 2nd to March 23rd 


Four short plays will be presented each 
Saturday, at 2.30 p.m., for criticism 
by Mr. Leonard Crainford. 


Full details, and Tickets 2/- or 3/-, from 
Theatre Manager, 28, Commercial St., E.1 


or bee 
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JOAN BRAMPTON PLAYS 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Three Professional Premiers 
in Six Months 


For detailed play list send’one penny to Author: Joan 
Brampton, 35, Raphael Road, Hove 3, Sussex 


Miscellaneous Announcements 

RAMATIC ART; Elocution; 

tions, scholarships, examinations. Profesional 
and Amateur stage work. Schools visited. Plays 
produced. Adjudications. Gloria Brent, L.G.S.M., 
A.L.A.M., M.R.S.T., 14, Ilanover Street ti Wile 


ADY, IL.R.A.M., IE:G.8.M. (loc.), private 
4 lessons, voice production, speech defects, ete. 
Hvenings only. Acting class Monday evenings, at 
nominal fee. North London. Box No. <A.40. 
po. SALE. Unique theatre 
over 100 photographs, 
autographed. What 
Ao 


Coaching for Audi- 


9 
2 


se rapbook. 
programmes, ete., 


offers? Particulars from 


vols., 
many 
Box 


1939. 
Tats 


May, 
Merrarini, 


ANTED, “Theatre World” for 
Good condition. Write to lL. 
Sanders Grove, Morecambe, Lancs. 


World,” 
condition. 


OR SALE. 
complete. 
Box No. B.2. 


ARAVAN TRAILER, late 
tary make, selected oak 
4 pnuematics, completely equipped. Ideal 
permanent home. Delivery free. Many other cele- 
brated makes in stock. Staffords, Kirkheaton, 
Huddersfield, Phone: 4618. 


“ Theatre 
Pxcellent 


1933 
Offers 


to 1944, 
invited. 


model, 174ft., 
panelling, 


proprie- 


2 rooms, 


and Topics 


Amateur Stage 
Notes 


T° attend the final performances of the 
dramatic competition organised by the 
London Union of -Girls’ _Clubs_ was ‘oe 
receive a most heartening proof of the 
enthusiasm and ability with which the — 
young people of London are tackling their 
stage work. The final, on January 16th, 
at Cripplegate, consisted of three societies — 
in the mixed groups section, and they — 
faced Mr. Maurice Colbourne as the adjudi- 
cator. ; 

In placing them in the following winning 
order, -Mr. Colbourne was undoubtedly 
right in his assessment, and the audience 
showed their appreciation of the award. 
First, Handsworth Youth Club in Christ-— 
mas In The Market Place; second, Harles- 
den Youth Fellowship in Michael; third, 
Golders Green Jewish Youth Club in 
a scene from Berkeley Square. There 
could be no disputing. that order of merit, — 
and it will be doing justice to all con=_ 
cerned if, while warmly acknowledging 
their spirited playing, some minor points 
of technique are elaborated here. % 

The winning play is charming and 
moving, but a little too long. A few 
minutes cut would emphasise its appeal. 
Its idea of a group of gipsies staging a 
nativity in the market square, against a 
caravan background, is very responsive to 
simple staging with a minimum of scenery. 
One little point for the young girl who 
played the angel, a beautiful piece of 
work. Act all the time on the stage, even 
a pace or two into the wings: In your 
last two steps off you ceased to be that 
angelic messenger who won our: hearts, and 
became Miss Anyone of London Town. A 
little more speed from the prompter would — 
have helped one dry-up. ; 

Tolstoy’s Michael has an old-fashioned 
air to its construction, but it offers 
opportunities. This production lost a 
little in variety of pace and emphasis, 
while the accents of some players. were ~ 
nearer to Harlesden than Russia. 

The Club tackling the Berkeley Square 
scene gave themselves the hardest task. ~ 
To wear eighteenth century costume, with 
its sense of style and mannerisms, is not 
easy and this group were hardly equal to 
it. Yet their playing did not lack spirit” 
or attack; they have that best of all stage 
qualifications, the confidence to feel emo- 
tion and to portray it. One or two of the 
men fidgeted with their wigs, while some — 
period gestures were not  wholehearted 
enough. Here again, accents were removed 
from the time, and place, but this com-— 
pany in another play will have to be_ 
reckoned with in future competitions. 


~ 


Altogether, an evening to reassure the 
doubters about the cinema’s grip on our 
young people—our theatre has 
chance. 

* * * 


Croydon Operatic and Dramatic Associa- 
tion have Macbeth in view for May 
. pee and are seeking an amateur 
ictor for the title role. Rehearsals are 
meld at Croydon, and an audition is 
blanned for February 12th. Any Shakes- 
bearean amateur who is interested should 
jyrite first to Mr. G. Turner, 38, Monahan 
i) aa Purley. 


* * * 


| The Braintree Shakespeare Players 
jpupils of the Senior Boys’ School, Brain- 
jree) are producing their tenth Shakes- 
peare production, The Taming of the 
hhrew, in February. Details of the 
erformances are: Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, 13th, 14th, °15th, 
6th February; Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
ay and Saturday, 20th, 21st, 22nd, 
3rd February, all at 7 p.m.; afternoon 
yerformances: Saturday, 16th February, 
“hursday, 2ist February, Saturday, 23rd 
February, all at 2.30 p.m. The first per- 
brmance of The Taming of the Shrew will 
© the 116th performance of Shakespeare 
n the Braintree Players’ stage. 


* * * 


Amateur players should not miss the 
jpportunity of going along to Dorland 
all, London, to see the Soviet Theatre 
hibition, which ends on February 28th. 
f is an astonishing fact that in 1939 the 
member of amateur drama clubs in the 
'S.S.R. reached 95,600. There is, of 
yarse, a much closer link between the 
wiateur and professional stage in the 
pviet Union, and the prevailing system 
‘worth studying. The clubs are based 
a factories and collective farms, Red 
my and Navy units, and many of them 
e coached by professional producers. In 
245, a Home Talents Festival was organ- 
ed for the encouragement of amateur art 
mong the young people of vocational 
vaining schools all over the country, 
hich culminated in displays by the best 
srformers in a Moscow Festival. The 
mateur stage in the Soviet Union receives 
very encouragement’ because it is con- 
dered that the movement raises the 
‘itical standard of audiences besides often 


roviding recruits for the professional 
lage. : 

| * * * 

‘orrection 


‘We are asked to point out that the 
company at Castle Theatre, 
, mentioned last month, is a 
!ly. professional group, and not amateur. 


a good’ 


6 New One-Acts 


ON LUDGATE HILL 


Costume Comedy abont Wren, 
Charies I] & Nell Gwynne. 4m.3w. 


THE QUERULOUS QUEENS 


Costume Comedy for 11 women 


DESPERATE REMEDIES 


Racing Comedy. 4m. 2w. 


CAMBOROUGH FOLK 


Comedy Drama. 


CRAZY PAVEMENTS 


Comedy. 3m. 3w. 


- THE LIGHTS GO UP 


Farce for 8 women 


5m. 3w. 


1 /3 each. 


Hor WwW. Deane& Sone 


THE. YEAR BOOK PRESS LTD. 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


Also on Approval 


ST. JAMES’ (Whi. 3903) 
ROBERT DONAT presents 


The GLASS SLIPPER 


by Herbert and Eleanor Farjeon 
A Pantomime with Music, Ballet and Harlequinade 
Evenings 6.30. Matinees : Weds., Thurs. & Sats. 2.30 


Owing to enormous success Season 
extended for 3 weeks 


WESTMINSTER (vc. 0283) 
Evgs. 6.30 “Mats.: Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
CLIFFORD BAX‘S 


‘GOLDEN EAGLE” 


Torin Thatcher 
David Horne 


Claire Luce 
Arthur Wontner 


DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE 
ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2. (Tem. 5122} 
Evenings 6-30. Mats.: Wed., Sat. 2.45 


Is Your Honeymoon Really Necessary ? 
“A Real Laughter-Maker ’’—Daily Express’ 
RALPH LYNN ELSIE RANDOLPH 


— 2nd Year — 


NEW THEATRE 
(Tem. 3878) 


LAURENCE RALPH 
OLIVIER RICHARDSON 


OLD VIC 


THEATRE COMPANY 


Second Season Repertory— 


Henry IV Part 1 Henry IV Part 2 
Oedipus and The Critic 


Uncle Vanya Arms and the Man 


Evenings 6-30 
(except Monday) 


Wed, Thurs., Sat. 2.15 


LINNIT & DUNFEE PRODUCTIONS 


GARRICK: Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2 (Tem. 4601) 
Evenings at 6.15. Mats. Wednesday & Saturday 2.30 


ROBERTSON HARE ALFRED DRAYTON 


“WADAME LOUISE” 


by Vernon Sylvaine 
Directed by Richard Bird 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 
Phone: TEMple Bar 4871 

Evenings 6,30. Mats. Tuesday & Saturday, 2.39 
FAY COMPTON in 
ESTHER McCRACKEN’S 


“NO MEDALS” 
FREDERICK LEISTER 
Directed by Richard Bird 
PLAYHOUSE (nae (Whi. 4788) 


Linnit & Dunfee and Claude Soman Production 


SOPHIE STEWART RICHARD BIRD 


“LADY FROM EDINBURGH ” 


by Aimee Stuart and L. Arthur Rose 
Produced by Charles Hickman 
Over 400 Performances 
Evgs. 6.30. Mats. : Thurs. and Sat, 2.30 


AMBASSADORS 
(Tem 1171) 
Evenings 6.15. Mactinees—Wed., Sat, 2.30 


‘““SWEETER and LOWER” 


HERMIONE GINGOLD 
HENRY KENDALL 


“Full of wit from start to finish . .)- best revue since 
‘Buzz Buzz’ (1918)''—James Agate '‘ Sunday Times.” 
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. * 
As We Go to Press 2 
“QgOLDEN Eagle,’ -a new play By 
Clifford Bax, opened at the West- 
minster, on January 29th. The central” 
character, Mary Queen of Scots, played bye 
Claire .Luce, is portrayed as a charming; 
brilliant and highly sexed Royal widow, - 
whose ambitions and love life come into 
severe conflict. Torin Thatcher appears as 
the Earl of Bothwell, David Read as Darn= | 
ley, Arthur Wontner as Lettington, David | 
Horne as Morton, John Byron as. Rizzio, 
Townsend Whitling as Ruthven, David 
Enders as Duncan, Ann Farrer as Mary 
Carmichael, and Mary Honer as Mary 
Beaton. The production is by Robert 
Atkins, the costumes and scenery by Gower 
Parks, and music composed by Sir Arnold 
Bax. 
With this play, Anmer Hall returns to 
personal management at his own West 


minster Theatre. 
* * * 


Unity Theatre, after having maintained 
its performances (though limited) through= 
out the war pericd, returned to a full 
schedule of six performances a week on 
Boxing Day with Teu Willis’s God Bless 
the Guvunor, an uproarious festive skit 
(after Mrs. -Henry Wood!), sub-titled “A 
Moral Warning against the Twin Evils of 
Trade Unionism and Strong Drink.’ 

The Unity takes a big new step im 
February, when amateur shows will be 
abandoned for some time, and the new 
Unity Theatre professional repertory com- 
pany is opening with O’Neill’s All God's 
Chillun Got Wings. Robert Adams, the! 
negro actor, is appearing with the com- 
pany, as is also Ida Shepley, the, well 


known negress singer and actress. 
* * * 


Ronald Squire, 


and 


Diana —~ Wynyard, 


Hugh Williams will appear in Portrait in! 
Ben |} 


F 


Black, a play by Ivan Goff and 
Roberts, to be directed by Mr: Squire. } 
The play has a present-day setting in Sam 
Francisco, and Roger Furse will be rés- 
ponsible for the decor. Portrait in Black 
will be one of the first H. M. Tennene 


preductions of the New Year. : 
* * * | 


Several readers have, quite rightly 
written to point out that in the review of 
outstanding productions of 1945, included 
last month, no mention was made of the 
Haymarket repertory season. Actually, of 
course, the season commenced in 1944, and 
full tribute was paid-in our review of that 
year, twelve months ago, in the January,| 
1945, issue, when John Gielgud’s Hamle 
was given very special mention. Subse-' 
quent 1945 productions should, however, 
have been mentioned last month, parti-} 
cularly The Duchess of Malfi, an exquisite 
production which saw some outstanding} 
acting from John Gielgud, Peggy Ashcroft, 
Leslie Banks and Cecil Trouncer. ie | 


HM. TENNENT « TENNENT PLAYS Ltd. See a 
(For times of Performances see Announcements in the Press) 


| 
APOLLO | é 
““PRIVATE LIVES ”’ A) e 


by Noel Coward | 


Now in its Second Year 


‘* The hallmark oi good entertainment ’’—Tatler 


CRITERION . 
EDITH EVANS in STRAND. (Tem. 2660) 4th Year 
“THE RIVALS” | | Evenings 6.30 Mats. Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
by Ri 5 % | 
y Richard Brinsley Sheridan ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 
DUCHESS | ‘Most brilllant comedy London has seen 
Noel Coward's | for years ’’—Sunday Chronicle 
*““BLITHE SPIRIT ’’ | Lilian Braithwaite Mary Jerrold 
London's Record Run. Now in its Fifth year Boies Medias Somund Wi Merd 
GLOBE || ALDWYCH. (Tem. 6404) 
“WHILE THE SUN SHINES” | Evenings 6.30. Mats.: Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
by Terence Rattigan FIRTH SHEPHARD presents 
London's Gayest Comedy 3rd Year Still playing tocapacity | ai H E HASTY H EART 
HAYMARKET “ Audience roared with laughter ’‘—E. Standard 


““ A ‘must' for everyone’‘—Daily Sketch 


m LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN ie Margaretta Scott Emrys Jones 


i 
| 
| By Oscar Wilde | Jerry Verno Frank Leighton John McLaren 
| PICCADILLY || SAVOY _ (Tem. 8888) 

CYRIL RITCHARD MADGE ELLIOTT (Let to HENRY SHEREK) 
| in Noel Coward’s | 4 

Evenings 6.30 Mats.: Wed. & Sat. 2. 

| “SIGH NO MORE” g mein eerie an ate 
. THE FIRST GENTLEMAN 
| WYNDHAMS CLIVE BROOK | Robert Morley Wendy Hiller 
| NORA SWINBURNE HUGH BURDEN | | 
) fe PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
| “THE YEARS BETWEEN” genre ata 
H by Daphne du Maurier Evenings 6.30. Mats.: Wed. & Sat. 2.30 


| Now in its Second Year MERRIE ENGLAND 


| LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 


THE COMPANY OF 


| 
(In association with the Ar ts Council 


Heddle Nash Linda Gray Dennis Noble | 


es Evenings 6.15. Matinees : Weds. & Sats. 2.15 
of Great Britain) TOM ARNOLD presents 
‘¢Perchance to Dream’’ 


For details of performances see Daily Press 
with Ivor Novello 


ARTS THEATRE CLUB PRINCE OL WALES E> urea and 6.30 
6 & 7, Gt. Newport Street, W.C. (Tem 7541) Jack Buchanan in 
EVENINGS (ex. Mon.) 7.0. Sat. & Sun. 2.30 & 7 Fine Feathers A New Revue 

A Festival of English Drama ; 

aie eae Shaw’s . Getting Married ’’; LONDON PALLADIUM 2.30 and 6.20 
Pinero’s ‘‘The Thunderbolt’’; Sheridan’s ‘‘The School GEORGE BLACK’S MUSICAL 
for Scandal’’; Farquhar’s ‘‘The Constant Couple’’; Ap = 5c 
and Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet ’’. Happy and Glorious 

(Season’s Programme at Theatre) with ‘Tommy Trinder 


2nd Year 


| (Members only). Theatre Membership 5/- 
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